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Editorial 


Acknowledgment 


We are indebted to the CSA’s 
Civil Liberties Project, and in par- 
ticular to Miss Fern Babcock, Pro- 
gram Secretary, for the planning 
and editing of the major part of this 
number of SociaL Action. The sub- 
ject matter is controversial: that is 
why it is so important that it be dis- 
cussed. As usual, critical comment— 
adverse, commendatory, or mixed— 
is invited. 


A Christian Economic System? 


Speaking of “comment,” we have 
a very thoughtful, friendly letter 
from an exceptionally well-informed 
minister who is rather critical of an 
editorial in our December issue. He 
writes: 


I share your sentiment ‘. . . that Chris- 
tianity must not be identified with any 
one political or economic system.’ This 
statement in your editorial is a prelude to 
your comment on a quotation from some 
journal which identifies capitalism with 
Christianity in a rather crass manner. It 
seems to me that if we speak of political 
and economic practices instead of sys- 
tems, the matter cannot be disposed of 
as easily as you do in the editorial, or 
the person you quote does in his. 

Political and economic practices in- 
volve human telationships and thus 
would seem to be subject to the rules or 
the spirit which Christianity says should 
guide all relationships between human 
beings. I am sure that we could agree 
that many actual or possible political 
and economic practices violate Christian 
teachings and, hence, that certain politi- 


cal and economic atrangements are less 
violative and more to be desired than 
others, as judged in the light of these 
same teachings. 

As most writers describe capitalism, 
I too oppose the practices which they 
identify with it. But one has to use 
some label to describe the pattern of 
economic practices which emerge under 
conditions of political liberty, or relative 
political liberty. The pattern would be 
altered by (a) the impairments of lib- 
erty, (b) the level of popular taste, (c) 
popular sensitivity to the ethical values 
involved. It seems to me that in each of 
these three areas, progress is possible 
and desirable and hence no one can 
identify our present economic ‘system’ 
with Christianity. And I am still not 
convinced that anybody does! 


All of which seems to us to make 
sense. We are not sure where the 
difficulty is. 


Viewpoint 

Arthur Krock, in the New York 
Times some weeks ago, wrote this 
provocative paragraph: 


In the year 2000 A.D. an American 
historian might explain the Suez policy 
of the United States as necessary to 
counteract in the Arab world the failure 
of Britain and France to give fair and 
proper weight to African-Asian national- 
ism. But a European historian in 2000 
A.D. might explain it as service to the 
Middle East oil interests of the United 
States. From their points of view each 
would be right. 


One can hardly express a more 
significant paradox in the context 


of present-day world politics. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the 
most serious political problem of our 
time, whether one is thinking in na- 
tional or in global terms, is that of 
finding a basis for a sound moral 
judgment on an issue that sets 
strong power units against each 
other. To say that each is right from 
its own point of view is, of course, 
to incur the charge of “moral rela- 
tivism.”” Yet a unilateral moral de- 
cision in such a situation is almost 
certain to prove untenable. As Abra- 
ham Lincoln—if an often-repeated 
story is authentic—clearly saw, it is 
hazardous to assume that “God is on 
our side,” period. 


Secret Diplomacy 


“The simplest way,” Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote recently, “to describe 
the Middle Eastern resolution now 
before Congress is to say that it 
grants to the President a Congres- 
sional license to practice secret 
diplomacy in the Middle East.” This 
is a far cry from the enthusiasm 
Woodrow Wilson generated for 
“open covenants openly arrived at.” 
But the fact is, any warrant which 
in the past may have existed for that 
slogan has long since ceased to be. 
It remains as true as ever that 
covenants and commitments which 
remain undisclosed to the people— 
except during a time of national 
peril—make a mockery of democratic 
government. But to attempt to nego- 
tiate in a goldfish bowl matters of 
the gravest import to the nation is 
absurd. 

In the present Middle East situa- 
tion, as Mr. Lippmann says, if Mr. 
Dulles responded to all the demands 
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in Congress for details of his plans_ 


and aims such disclosure would frus- 
trate them. Secret diplomacy seems 
to us all “an un-American practice,” 
but we are, as the slang phrase goes, 
“stuck with it.” The President is so 
fully in command of the “whole 
diplomatic, informational, and in- 
telligence establishment of the gov- 
ernment” that no one is in position 
to dispute his judgment. In any 
case, under our Constitutional sys- 
tem ‘“‘on the issues of peace or war 
the President has the paramount 
power.” 

What is new in the situation is the 
fact of undeclared, cold war, which 
tends to obliterate the distinction 
between wartime and _ peacetime 
power. 


“Leaks’’—a Policy Instrument 


It appears these days that nothing 
on the political scene is more ob- 
noxious to the press and at the same 
time more inevitable than official 
government “leaks.” Concern over 
this practice has been expressed in 
many quarters. Items of momentous 
news appear under well-known by- 
lines with only the vaguest ascrip- 
tion to authority: “a reliable source,” 
“top Administration officials,” and 
the like. 

What is referred to here is, of 
course, not the occasional lapse or 
momentary indiscretion, but the offi- 
cially intended and contrived leak. 
If the mixed metaphor is not too 
hard to take this instrument of pub- 
lic policy is often a “trial balloon.” 
It has been noted that the increase 
in the use and provocativeness of 
the leak coincides with a very great 
reduction in the number of high- 
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level press conferences. The device 
is especially obnoxious to enterpris- 
ing and conscientious reporters be- 
cause the “breaks’’ have to be given 
to a chosen few. A veteran Washing- 
ton correspondent thinks the press 
has been rather shamefully supine. 
He poses an “ethical’’ question: 
“Whom does the government news 
belong to anyway? Surely it belongs 
to all the people if it is to be given 
out at all. It should not be traded 
off, like patronage, to selected 
cronies.” 

Of course, when it is put that way 
hardly anything extenuating can be 
said. There is no place for “cronies” 
in the chain of official communica- 
tion. But does this not oversimplify 
the matter? It seems sounder to say 
that “government by leak’’—making 
due allowance for exaggeration—is a 
consequence of the enormously in- 
creased hazards of policy making in 
our time. The most significant illus- 
trations cited are in foreign affairs. 
May it not be that this unpleasant 
thing that goes by an _ inelegant 
name is the other half of “secret 
diplomacy” in its revived form? 


More About the ‘‘Code”’ 


An officer of the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee takes us to task 
for the editorial, ““What Good Is a 
Code?”’, in the November issue. 
There we raised a question as to the 


validity of a pledge to live up to a 
code that is absolute in its require- 
ments. It is the same question that 
educators have raised about the 
value and validity of pledge-signing 
when the commitment calls for ab- 
solute performance—or avoidance. 
Our correspondent writes, in part: 


I believe the question of how many 
defeated candidates feel their victorious 
opponents adhered to the Code must 
take second place to a question of wider 
impact: how many voters feel their bal- 
lots were influenced by appeals to fact 
instead of prejudice, by arguments in- 
stead of slander? 


This is a fair question. It recalls 
a comment made to the Editor by 
an eminent economist and_ statis- 
tician during the Prohibition era. 
He had no patience with attacks on 
that regime on legal or theoretical 
grounds. He thought the only rele- 
vant question concerned net con- 
crete effects of the regime. If, on 
balance, some gains are realized, 
what more need be said? 

But our concern was over the 
validity and the effect, not of a cam- 
paign practices code per se, but over 
the effort to obtain pledges of abso- 
lute performance—something that 
no mortal, sinful creature could be 
expected to do. The Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee, Inc., has a 
thoroughly valid reason for existing 
and a very important job to do, 


A few years ago the widespread threat to civil liberties led the 
Council for Social Action to call Congregational Christian churches 
to explore the bearing of Christian faith upon freedom; to assess the 
dangers in the curtailment of freedom; to defend civil liberties 
against encroachment; and to urge churches and church members 
to use their freedom in the full expression of their convictions. This 
project on Christian Faith and Freedom was launched in 1955 and 
will continue through 1958. 


This issue of SoctsL Action is designed to further the emphasis 
upon civil liberties. In the first article, “The Church and the Climate 
of Freedom,” Dr. Albert T. Rasmussen appraises the current status 
of civil liberties and suggests four ways churches can help to improve 
the situation. Mr. Frank S. Ketcham continues the discussion in 
“Thank God for Disagreement,” by showing the necessity for disagree- 
ment in the search for truth and in all human communication. The 
Reverend Lawrence L. Durgin concludes the discussion by calling 
for “Honest Talk in Churches” and by showing that the discussion 
of controversial issues is an essential part of the ministry of the 
church. 


The Church and the Climate of Freedom 


By Albert T. Rasmussen 


HE SHIP OF LIBERTY has sailed 

through both fair and foul 
weather since she was launched in 
the founding of our nation. His- 
torians describe the rough seas of 
prior periods when her seaworthi- 
ness was tested. One such period 
came after the Civil War, during 
what Harold M. Hyman calls “the 


Dr. Rasmussen is professor of social 
ethics and the sociology of religion, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


era of the oath.”! A large block of 
citizens had participated in “armed 
rebellion” against the United States 
and the pressure was very great to 
deprive all participants of their lib- 
erties and rights. For a time only 
those who could swear that they 
never had been and never would be 
disloyal to the United States could 


1. Harold M. Hyman, The Era of the 
Oath, Northern Loyalty Tests During the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. Phila- 
delphia: Pennsylvania Press, 1954. 


hold office or work in public employ. 
The climate was repressive and civil 
liberties were in jeopardy. Again 
after World War I a period of sus- 
picion and suppression agitated our 
society, but it was short-lived and 
the damage was slight. 

During the last ten years the 
climate of freedom has been par- 
ticularly stormy. Serious confusion 
has prevailed concerning how to 
balance security and freedom. The 
ship of liberty has been buffeted 
and battered and is in need of 
repair. 

The present outlook for freedom’s 
weather is “clearing skies but new 
storms brewing.” Since the summer 
of 1954, the spirit of near hysteria 
and fear has been subsiding. Sanity 
and a more balanced perspective 
have been returning. With tensions 
reduced, we have to review what 
actually happened and to study the 
consequences of the security pro- 
grams on communication, science, 
education, voluntary association, 
and on the freedom of opinion and 
criticism. 


Crisis for Civil Liberties 

At the close of World War II, the 
mood of our former ally, Soviet Rus- 
sia, changed from cooperation to 
opposition. Several dramatic exposés 
revealed the danger of subversion 
by undercover Communists. Anxiety 
was heightened by real and exag- 
gerated alarms of a fifth column 
which was thought to be stealing our 
secrets, promoting and teaching 
‘alien ideologies, and even penetrat- 
ing our government and making 
policy decisions adverse to our wel- 
fare. Fear and suspicion charged the 


atmosphere and a sense of emer- 
gency existed. 

The new loyalty-security program 
was a “crash” program to meet the 
threats to national security. It was 
set up in haste under political pres- 
sure from those who attempted to 
exaggerate and exploit the fear of 
subversion rather than meet it by 
sober analysis and action. It cannot 
be doubted that Communism uses 
methods of infiltration and sabotage 
that threaten a free society. We are 
now able to assess the gains and 
losses of the loyalty-security pro- 
gram. We are now able to strengthen 
our civil liberties without undermin- 
ing national security. Overcompla- 
cency follows anxiety when people 
do not understand the issues. Hys- 
teria and complacency are opposite 
twin threats to liberty and security. 
America tends to alternate between 
these extremes. 


Complacency in Crisis 

Indifference is as dangerous to 
liberty as misguided vigilance. Far 
too many citizens are unconcerned 
about both liberty and security as 
long as they are not hurt personally. 
Both surprising and illuminating 
were the results of the public opin- 
ion poll taken at the zenith of the 
McCarthy-Army controversy (sum- 
mer, 1954) by two outstanding pub- 
lic opinion research organizations 
and interpreted by one of our most 
reliable analysts.2 At the height of 
the controversy complacency pre- 


2. Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, 
Conformity and Civil Liberties, Field 
Work by American Institute of Public 
Opinion and National Opinion Re- 
seatch Center. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1955. 


vailed far more than anxiety. The 
poll showed that only one per cent 
of the people expressed concern 
about the internal threat of Com- 
munism and only two per cent were 
seriously bothered about the threat- 
ened loss of civil liberties. However, 
five per cent of the community lead- 
ers were deeply troubled about the 
danger to civil liberties. If this, one 
of our most reliable studies, is even 
approximately correct in its findings, 
the majority of Americans let the 
sheer drift of events settle moment- 
ous issues for them. Perhaps Justice 
Jackson was right when he said: 
“Our traditional freedoms are less 
in danger of sudden overthrow than 
of being gradually bartered or 
traded for something else on which 
the people place a higher current 
value.” 

The continuing pressure toward 
conformity is still widely apparent. 
Confusion concerning the meanings 
and practices of civil liberty have 
not been clarified. Furthermore, if 
a favorable climate for civil liberties 
is dependent on lower international 
tension, the events revolving around 
Suez and Hungary have plunged us 
into a new crisis, with the attendant 
sense of alarm. As Eric Sevareid, the 
distinguished CBS commentator, de- 
clared late in 1956, the brief era of 
complacency and illusion has van- 
ished. It seems clear that we must 
use the interval between storms to 
appraise the situation and to pre- 
pare both to protect civil liberty and 
to devise security measures that do 
not undermine the basis of the in- 
stitutions we defend. 


Since loyalty to God and liberty 
of conscience are the basic themes 


of the Protestant faith, the church 
must assume responsibility in relat- 
ing these to civil loyalty and civil 
liberty. Although many Protestants 
were either quiet or went along with 
the trend toward repression, we can 
take some pride (if pride is ever 
allowable to Christians) in the 
courageous leadership taken by 
churchmen such as Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam and President John A. 
MacKay in turning the tide toward 
a saner climate of opinion. Ex- 
tremely significant were the state- 
ments and declarations of the Gen- 
eral Board of the National Council 
of Churches and of the denomina- 
tional bodies which expressed the 
revulsion of the Christian conscience 
at the abridgments of freedom that 
were perpetrated in the name of 
security. 


Loyalty-Security Programs 

Great controversy has centered on 
the Federal loyalty-security programs 
that were established to screen Fed- 
eral employees, members of the 
armed forces, and workers on de- 
fense contracts, to ascertain their 
loyalty and reliability. This program 
affects ten million people, or one in 
every ten adult citizens. The best 
and most up-to-date short analysis 
of this program is the booklet Lib- 
erty and Loyalty,3 published by the 
League of Women Voters. The best 
comprehensive analysis of the effects 
of this program was made by the 
Special Committee on the Federal 
Loyalty-Security Program of the As- 


3. League of Women Voters, 1026 
17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
publication No. 239, October, 1956. 
Twenty-five cents. 


sociation of the Bar of the City of 
New York.4 This study, along with 
many others, agrees that many re- 
visions should be made which could 
maintain security and more ade- 
quately protect the constitutionally 
guaranteed civil liberties. 

The harmful effects of the loyalty- 
security programs are carefully dis- 
cussed in the above publications and 
many others. They are: (1) the im- 
pact on science through restriction 
of the free exchange of scientific in- 
formation and the loss of many com- 
petent scientists in _key research 
posts; (2) the undermining of the 
morale and creativity of civil ser- 
vants; (3) impairment of the inter- 
national reputation of the United 
States as champion of justice and 
freedom; (4) the undermining of 
the American legal traditions of 
innocence until proved guilty, of 
guilt as personal, and the right of 
the accused to be confronted with 
charges, evidence, and accusers; (5) 
the loss of the distinction between 
creative criticism and disloyalty, and 
the repression of initiative and crea- 
tive thinking; (6) inefficiency in ad- 
ministration; (7) the dangerously 
arbitrary authority created by allow- 
ing the Attorney General’s office to 
proscribe organizations as subversive 
without hearings and formal adjudi- 
cation. All of these general effects 
are, of course, in addition to the 
concrete loss of jobs, the harass- 
ments, and the injustices suffered by 
many innocent individuals. 


4. Report of the Special Committee 
on the Federal Loyalty-Security Program 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1956. 


While the dangers of the loyalty- 
security programs have been widely 
admitted and while their admini- 
stration has been liberalized, few 
major revisions have yet been made 
in the provisions of the programs. 
The rules have been applied with 
more flexibility and common sense. 
The chief legislative accomplish- 
ment in the last Congress was made 
not through revising old laws but 
through the blocking of even more 
stringent laws. It is far more difficult 
to repeal laws than to pass them. 
Also, it is extremely Important that 
changes be made before coercive 
and unjust practices have become 
established by routine and en- 
trenched through familiarity. One 
important change in the scope of the 
program came through a decision of 
the Supreme Court, August 1, 1956 
(Cole vs. Young), removing the nec- 
essity of security clearance for non- 
sensitive jobs in the Federal Em- 
ployees Program. 


Contribution of the Courts 


Court decisions have cleared the 
channels of freedom in other areas. 
The Supreme Court stressed the im- 
portance of the protection against 
self-incrimination for the innocent 
as well as for the guilty (Quinn and 
Emspak).> In another case, it was 
held that a draft registrant “must 
be furnished a full and adequate 
resumé of charges under the Selec- 


5. American Civil Liberties Union, 
Clearing the Main Channels, 35th An- 
nual Report of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


tive Service Act (Simmons).¢ The 
Court of Appeals in Washington, 
D.C., ruled that the State Depart- 
ment must grant a hearing before a 
passport can be denied (Nathan).7 
The Federal District Court (D.C.) 
also held that the Gwinn Amend- 
ment, establishing loyalty tests for 
occupants of federally-owned public 
housing, was unconstitutional. The 
courts, historic protectors of our lib- 
erties, have been gradually pulling 
us back into line with our central 
tradition. 


Academic Freedom 


In the field of education, there 
have been stout pressures toward 
intellectual orthodoxy and conform- 
ity. Congressional and state legis- 
lative committees have conducted 
many hearings on university cam- 
puses. The requirement of an oath 
has been imposed in many states and 
institutions. Voluntary organizations 
have entered “the act” by launching 
investigations and making black 
lists. Educators have tended to 
agree that actual Communist identi- 
fication disqualifies a scholar for the 
free pursuit of knowledge. A large 
number of schools have adopted the 
new skepticism toward the Fifth 
Amendment and automatically drop 
faculty members who plead the 
right against self-incrimination. The 
American Association of University 
Professors and many of our top edu- 
cational administrators have fought 
back vigorously against attacks on 
academic freedom. Nevertheless this 
tradition has suffered. 


6. Ibid., p. 114. 
im dSOGR CAG 
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Many observers of campus life re- 
port a lethargic atmosphere among 
faculty members and students in 
which timidity and passive accept- 
ance have tended to displace eager- 
ness for knowledge and for creative 
criticism. The report of the Ameri- 
can Academic Freedom Project, 
Academic Freedom in Our Time 
edited by Robert M. Maclver, should 
be read by those interested in this 
important phase of the maintenance 
of freedom. (Many will disagree 
with the interpretation of the rela- 
tion of religion to academic free- 
dom.) 


Radio and Television 


There has been pressure against 
freedom in the field of mass com- 
munication. Actors and writers have 
been denied employment by studios, 
advertisers and their agents because 
their political affiliations were 
thought to be suspect. Careful 
thought needs to be given to the 
practice on the part of private 
groups of refusing to employ writers 
and actors on the basis of unverified 
rumors about affiliations and beliefs. 


Continuing Struggle 
for Freedom 


That the struggle to keep respon- 
sible freedom alive is far from over 
is evident from a perusal of such 
important books as Civil Liberties 
in the United States by Robert E. 
Cushman and Individual Freedom 


8. Robert M. Maclver, Academic 
Freedom in Our Time. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. 


and Government Restraints by Wal- 
ter Gellhorn, and other reliable re- 
ports. This struggle can never be 
won finally because freedom is a 
living thing and must be related 
continuously to new situations and 
pressures. 

On the other hand, vigilance in 
protecting our liberties tends to ex- 
ceed understanding of the meaning 
of freedom. Glaring contradictions 
are revealed in recent American 
thought. Those who claim to be our 
most vigorous defenders against 
Communism and its tyrannies fre- 
quently adopt the very methods of 
coercion that they claim to be fight- 
ing. Many of those who claim to 
espouse the most rugged type of 
free individualism have supported 
the most extreme forms of coercive 
regimentation of our thinking, our 
education, our political and moral 
attitudes, and even our books and 
magazines. At the other extreme, 
those who claim to be the most un- 
tiring liberal supporters of freedom 
often fail to understand the inter- 
dependent nature of our social ex- 
istence and advocate a freedom of 
anarchy and license. Many of those 
who belabor the methods of the 
hysterical anti-Communists fail to 
see the dangers to freedom in the 
Communist movement and its fatal 
and betraying disregard for human 
rights and dignity. 

Who can deny that our American 
understanding of freedom has been 
in a state of vast confusion? Clarity 
as to the meaning of freedom is 
urgently needed. No task is more 
appropriate than this for the Chris- 
tian Church. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHURCHES 


Just as churches played a signifi- 
cant part in the establishment of 
American liberties, so they ought to 
continue in the work of their clari- 
fication and support. Liberty cannot 
be protected and extended unless 
people believe in it with a devotion 
that elicits courage and with a real- 
ism that withstands the many pres- 
sures and compulsions under which 
men live. 


Protestant Roots of Freedom 


The first responsibility of the 
churches is to explore the Protestant 
roots that nourish civil liberty. 
Rootless people are more at the 
mercy of the winds of public opin- 
ion than those who have a basic 
loyalty and perspective from which 
to appraise passing relativities. 

Protestantism has developed a 
tradition of humility, of self-criti- 
cism, and the expectancy that new 
light will be found through faith as 
new situations and decisions are con- 
fronted. It, therefore, combines the 
humility which requires one to say, 
“I may be wrong because of my 
limitations” with the courage and 
commitment to say, “Here I stand, 
so help me God.” Protestants com- 
bine the sense of absolute commit- 
ment with the self-critical recogni- 
tion of fallibility and error in their 
own specific judgments. No state, no 
institution, no rational system, nor 
any individual conscience can define 
final truth or the will of God for 
man in relation to 
sponsibilities. Therefore, Protestant 
Christians take seriously the claims 
and beliefs of other men who also 


concrete re- 


must confront God in their own con- 
sciences. They believe that the chan- 
nels of free expression must be kept 
open for the neighbor as a corrective 
to the bias of the self. 

The ethic of love is dynamic and 
always demands an outgoing con- 
cern for the neighbor and the com- 
munity of neighbors. It recognizes 
that the neighbor too must make 
his response to God in freedom. In 
an ethic of identification with the 
other, the Christian attempts to at- 
tain the perspective of the other and 
sense his frustrations and indigna- 
tions. In a sense of justice or fair 
play, it is necessary to take the in- 
dignities and injustices heaped on 
others as our own. 


Loyalty Freely Given 


Free Protestantism in its emphasis 
on personal response to God recog- 
nizes that a loyalty that really elicits 
devotion and concern can only be a 
commitment of the whole self, freely 
made. ‘There is simply no way to 
coerce or intimidate men into loyal- 
ty. Outward acts of conformity can 
be compelled but force applied to 
inner conscience and loyalty can 
only produce smouldering rebellion 
and growing disloyalty. This is why 
a democracy is dependent upon the 
quality and faith that its voluntary 
organizations of religion and educa- 
tion can instill into the inner selves 
of its people. Its ultimate security 
lies not in what people fear but 
in what they seek and cherish. If a 
society has been unable to call forth 
the loyalty of the vast majority of 
its people, it has already lost its 
struggle and no last-moment efforts 
of intimidation will save it. 
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Christian faith calls for a supreme 
loyalty that is not given to the na- 
tion but only to God himself. To an 
idolatrous worshiper of the nation, 
a Christian always seems less than 
loyal and in a sense is a security 
risk because he is a non-conformist. 
This is true because rather than 
support the nation against what he 
believes God requires he will use 
his persuasive power to swing the 
nation into the paths of righteous- 
ness. It is the historic American 
position that giving primary loyalty 
to God does not make the Christian 
a less loyal citizen. He is a faith- 
ful citizen of a nation that declares 
its corporate loyalty to be “under 
God.” The security of seeking after 
righteousness is added to the security 
of the higher loyalty. 


Freedom More than Tolerance 


The Protestant belief in civil lib- 
erties is not based on the shallow 
kind of tolerance described in the 
phrase, “live and let live,” nor on a 
kind of neutralism that believes any 
man’s view is as good as another’s. 
Rather, it is based on the view that 
freedom, or the capacity of self- 
transcendence, is the distinctive 
characteristic of man and that it 
must be developed in obedience as 
man responds to God and neighbor. 
Freedom is a form of obedience ex- 
ercised by decision, not a form of 
license in which the person is dis- 
organized by conflicting loyalties. 

The Christian view of freedom is 
of the hard and realistic variety as 
contrasted to the often soft and sen- 
timental variety characteristic of 
secular individualism. Men are not 
simply free to be or do anything 


they please in any easy, naturalistic 
sense. All mén are enslaved, condi- 
tioned, coerced, pressed upon, and 
indoctrinated in countless and con- 
tinuous ways. Only by the skin of 
our teeth and by the grace of God 
do we escape being products rather 
than personal respondents. Freedom, 
in any genuine sense, comes to us 
through divine emancipation as we 
commit ourselves to the higher 
loyalty and obedience to God and 
make our decisions under this new 
focus and with the aid of new grace. 
Only as we transcend ourselves do 
we move out of slavery to selfish in- 
terests, individualized compulsions, 
and social regimentation. 


Study the Situation 


The second responsibility of the 
churches is to study the changing 
situation with respect to civil lib- 
erties. Increasingly, Christians are 
recognizing that ethical decisions 
cannot be made without confronting 
and analyzing the conflicts in the 
actual situation. There is no way to 
promote freedom in the abstract. 
The ways of freedom must be laid 
through a veritable forest of limita- 
tions. 

Therefore, there is no substitute 
for the study and discussion of the 
actual situation—the contemporary 
laws, coercive pressures, and _safe- 
guards found in government, sci- 
ence, communication, education, re- 
ligion, etc. Here we are dependent 
on the kind of factual studies re- 
ferred to in the earlier pages of this 
article. Since freedom is the issue 
on which ethical responsibility itself 
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depends, it ought to be considered, 
studied, and discussed 


in every 
church in the land. 
Form Public Opinion 
A third responsibility of the 


churches is to enter the processes of 
forming public opinion. Since there 
are many shades of opinion in every 
church, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish processes for forming consensus. 
If we are to provide effective leader- 
ship and register our convictions, we 
need to formulate the great common 
convictions on which we can agree. 
In fact, this is the basis of the 
authority of the free churches— 
common convictions developed in 
response to the defining events of 
our scriptures and our traditions. 
Finally, the churches need to 
develop courage among their people 
in the struggle with the many forces 
of oppression. Courage is not a 
simple virtue. Its cost is often high. 
Among lone individuals, it is often 
dismissed as obstinacy, eccentricity, 
or even treason. The Christian of 
courage does not take his stand 
alone—but in the company of others, 
in the long tradition of the faith and 
out of the supporting consensus of 
a broad fellowship of commitment 
to the Lord of history. If we clarify 
the meaning of liberty, analyze and 
confront the actual trends and prob- 
lems, and attempt to generate a con- 
sensus on freedom out of our com- 
mon worship, prayer and discussion, 
the Christians of America should 
develop a kind of humble courage 
that can make them true bearers of 
freedom in our confused time. 


Thank God for Disagreement 
By Frank S. Ketcham 


REEDOM OF DISCUSSION is an un- 
F questioned right in a free so- 
ciety, and at its core is the basic right 
to disagree. Americans are in broad 
agreement concerning the funda- 
mental principles of a democratic 
society. But in the attempts to 
realize the common values and to 
apply the accepted principles, dif- 
ferences of opinion arise. It is a 
fundamental principle of democracy 
that all individuals should have the 
right to influence the political 
process through full freedom of ex- 
pression. The First Amendment to 
our Constitution guarantees this 
right in unconditional and un- 
equivocal terms. The theory of free- 
dom of expression extends beyond 
the political sphere and embraces 
all forms of expression. It is de- 
signed to keep open the channels of 
communication. The contents of 
knowledge, the precepts of virtue, 
the canons of taste, the judgments 
of prudence cannot be set down 
authoritatively in advance. They are 
tested in the free competition of 
ideas. Passive acceptance and con- 
formity lead to the degradation of 
values and the enslavement of men. 


Free Political Discussion 
The right of free political expres- 
sion in our civilization was not ob- 


Mr. Ketcham is an attorney and 
counselor at law in Washington, D.C. 
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tained without a struggle; nor is it 
easily maintained. Yet, its need has 
long been recognized. In 1644 John 
Milton! championed freedom of ex- 
pression in a speech to the English 
Parliament upon behalf of the lib- 
erty of unlicensed printing. It was 
considered important enough to be 
enunciated in our Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. Jefferson in 
his first inaugural address on March 
4, 1801, mentioned it: 


All, too, will bear in mind this sacred 
principle, that though the will of the 
majority is in all cases to prevail, that 
will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; 
that the minority possess their equal 
rights, which equal laws must protect, 
and to violate which would be op- 
pression. 


John Stuart Mill in 1859 wrote in 
his essay, “On Liberty,” that: 


The opinion which it is attempted to 
suppress by authority may possibly be 
true. Those who desire to suppress it, 
of course, deny its truth, but they are 
not infallible. They have no authority 
to decide the question for all mankind, 
and exclude every other person from 
the means of judging. To refuse a hear- 
ing to an opinion, because they are sure 
it is false, is to assume that their cet- 
tainty is the same thing as absolute cer- 
tainty. All silencing of discussion is an 
assumption of infallibility. 


l. Areopagitica. 


Mr. Justice Holmes,? dissenting 
in a famous case, said: 


But when men have tealized that 
time has upset many fighting faiths, they 
may come to believe even more than 
they believe the very foundations of their 
own conduct that the ultimate good de- 
sired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself ac- 
cepted in the competition of the market, 
and that truth is the only ground upon 
which their wishes safely can be carried 
out. 


Freedom of expression does not 
mean unregulated talkativeness or 
irrelevant discursiveness. Nor does 
it require that on every occasion 
each man shall take part in the dis- 
cussion. Nor does it even assure 
everyone the opportunity to talk. 
What is most important is that 
everything worthwhile shall be said. 
No suggestion of policy shall be de- 
nied a hearing because it is on one 
side of the issue rather than the 
other. This means that, although a 
person may on other grounds be 
barred from speaking, he may not 
be barred because his views are 
thought to be false or dangerous. 


No plan of action shall be outlawed 
because someone in control thinks it 
unwise, unfair, un-American. No speaker 
may be declared “out of order” because 
we disagree with what he intends to say.3 


2. Abrams v. United States, 40 S.Ct. 
A? p. 22 (1919). 

3. Alexander Meiklejohn, Free Speech 
and Its Relation to Self-Government. 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
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Responsibilities of the Opposition 


It is upon these principles that a 
free society and free men exist. 
Upon them depends the effective 
working of a democratic govern- 
ment. In England, where many of 
our democratic institutions were 
born, it is the right and duty for the 
party in opposition to declare freely 
its points of disagreement with the 
majority party in power. In our 
Congress, the minority party is free 
and must be kept free to oppose 
policies of the elected majority with 
which it disagrees and to declare its 
disagreement and opposition in 
words and statements enunciated 
for all to hear. The preservation of 
democratic institutions depends on 
reason and communication which do 
not go back to identical philosophic, 
religious, or political convictions. 
Freedom of discussion, if it is to be 
meaningful, must be exercised by in- 
dividuals. Thus it becomes the duty 
of each individual member of every 
political party or group reasonably 
to express his own views and consid- 
ered judgments. Without free ex- 
pression of views, we are deprived of 
the interchange of ideas which per- 
mits us to evaluate the truth of the 
views of the majority and of the 
minority. 

In times of crisis when it is most 
important that ideas be freely ex- 
pressed, repression of opposition or 
disagreement becomes more pro- 
nounced. If at a public gathering it 
is appropriate to say that war is 
justified, then at the same meeting 
it is appropriate to state that war is 
not justified. 


If it be publicly argued that con- 
scription for armed service is moral and 
necessaty, it may likewise be publicly 
argued that it is immoral and unneces- 
sary. If it may be said that American 
political institutions are superior to 
those of England or Russia or Germany, 
it may be said with equal freedom that 
those of England or Russia or Germany 
afte superior to ours. These conflicting 
views may be expressed, and indeed 
must be expressed, not because they are 
valid, but because they are relevant. If 
they are responsibly entertained by any- 
one, we, the voters, need to hear them. 
To be afraid of ideas, any idea, is to be 
unfit for self-government.4 


A democracy is a framework with- 
in which men preserve their funda- 
mental differences of religion and 
philosophy and still come to agree- 
ment concerning their common 
actions and their common life. 

Too often, contrary views are not 
expressed because they might be con- 
sidered unpopular or un-American. 
Much too often we undervalue the 
contribution which can be made by 
the free expression of opposition 
and disagreement. 

When a man prohibits another 
man from disagreeing with him, he 
is at the same time denying the 
nature of man and his own hu- 
manity. ‘Too freely we seek to im- 
press our views upon other people. 
It could be that we do not allow dis- 
agreement because we have doubts 
about the validity of our own posi- 
tion. If such be not the case, would 
disagreement with our views alter 
their validity? Does the validity of 
an opinion depend upon the num- 
ber of people holding it or upon its 


4. Meiklejohn, supra. 
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own essential truth? Is not the seek- 
ing of approval of our views and our 
fear to express unpopular or minor- 
ity views merely the continuation of 
the infantile craving for approval 
and the fear of disapproval? Christ 
was crucified for his expression of 
unpopular or minority views. Chris- 
tian duty compels us to champion 
the right of unpopular expression 
and to value the positive contribu- 
tion of minority opinions. 


Let Protestants Protest 


Protestants who fought so long 
and hard for the freedom of man 
to express himself against the tyran- 
ny of oppression can well afford to 
give others the opportunity to ex- 
press their views. Protestants too 
may follow the path of our Savior 
and express openly and articulately 
their opposition to the views of 
others with whom they disagree. If 
the name Protestant has virtue, let 
Protestants protest strongly against 
those who would attempt to infringe 
the liberty of man to communicate 
with his fellows. Let us share with 
Mr. Justice Brandeis the belief that: 


Those who won our independence 
believed that the final end of the State 
was to make men free to develop theif 
faculties; and that in its government the 
deliberative forces should prevail over 
the arbitrary. They valued liberty both 
as an end and as a means. They believed 
liberty to be the secret of happiness and 
courage to be the secret of liberty. They 
believed that freedom to think as you 
will and to speak as you think are the 
means indispensable to the discovery and 
spread of political truth; that without 
free speech and assembly discussion 
would be futile; that, with them, dis- 
cussion affords ordinarily adequate pro- 


tection against the dissemination of 
noxious doctrine; that the greatest 
menace to freedom is an inert people; 
that public discussion is a political duty; 
and that this should be a fundamental 
principle of the American government. 
They recognized the risks to which all 
human institutions are subject. But they 
knew that order cannot be secured mete- 
ly through fear of punishment for its 
infraction; that it is hazardous to dis- 
courage thought, hope and imagination; 
that fear breeds repression; that repres- 
sion breeds hate; that hate menaces 
stable government; that the path of 
safety lies in the opportunity to discuss 
freely supposed grievances and proposed 
remedies; that the fitting remedy for evil 
counsels is good ones. Believing in the 
power of reason as applied through pub- 
lic discussion, they eschewed silence 
coerced by law—the argument of force 
in its worst form. Recognizing the occa- 
sional tyrannies of governing majorities, 
they amended the Constitution so that 
free speech and assembly should be 
guaranteed.> 


Love Requires Communication 

As Christians let us remember that 
once man is effectively barred from 
communicating ideas, his ability to 
communicate love is silenced. ‘The 
very essence of love implies free 
communication between human be- 
ings. God is love and sometimes love 
appears in unpopular causes. The 
heritage of our nation is the free- 
dom of man in a Christian sense. It 
is the duty of Christians to guard 
their heritage and to use it for the 
betterment of mankind in a troubled 
world. Long live the opposition and 
may it speak loudly and _ freely! 


5. Whitney v. California, 47 S.Ct. 
641, p. 648 (1927). 
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Upon these principles do we remain 
secure in a free land. We may dis- 
agree with the opposition and hate 
what it says. We are under no com- 
pulsion, however, to hate the oppo- 
sition for its utterances and we are 
free to love it if we choose. And who 
knows but that tomorrow we may be 
the opposition? 

John Stuart Mill wrote also in his 
essay, “On Liberty,” concerning con- 
flicting doctrines: 


Instead of being one true and the 
other false, share the truth between 
them; and the non-conforming opinion 
is needed to supply the remainder of the 
truth of which the received doctrine 
embodies only a part. Popular opinions, 
on subjects not palpable to sense, are 
often true, but seldom or never the 
whole truth. They are a part of the truth; 
sometimes a greater, sometimes a smaller 
part, but exaggerated, distorted, and dis- 
jointed from truths by which they ought 
to be accompanied and limited. Heretical 
opinions, on the other hand, are gener- 
ally some of these suppressed and neg- 
lected truths, bursting the bonds which 
kept them down, and either seeking 
reconciliation with the truth contained 
in the popular opinion, or fronting it 
as enemies, and setting themselves up, 
with similar exclusiveness, as the whole 
truth. The latter case is hitherto the 
most frequent, as, in the human mind, 
one-sidedness has always been the rule, 
and many-sidedness the exception. 
Hence, even in revolutions of opinion, 
one part of the truth usually sets while 
another rises. 


Welcome Disagreement 
in Churches 

It is self-evident, but bears repeat- 
ing, that an individual at one time 
may be with the minority on an is- 
sue and at a later date may share 


the views of the majority on another 
issue. Thus, each individual will 
have his own views on each issue if 
he makes use of his power of 
rational thinking and is adequately 
informed by the free interchange of 
ideas and information. Freedom to 
oppose or disagree in no way im- 
plies blind adherence to a position. 
Often, that which has been the pop- 
ular opinion of one day becomes a 
minority position at a later date as 


views, feelings, and information are 
freely exchanged. 

We are blessed that there exist 
people with whom we disagree. Let 
us open our churches and assembly 
halls to them that they may speak 
forth in our presence. Let us thank 
God that they are with us to share 
life, decision and meaning in Chris- 
tian brotherhood and in the brother- 
hood of free men. They are a part 
of us. 


Honest Talk in Churches 


By Lawrence L. Durgin 


N MY MINIsTRY I have always been 
err for honest controversy 
over vital issues. While controversy 
is not an end in itself and therefore 
is not something to be provoked 
deliberately, it can be a mark of 
health. Although controversy is not 
to be cultivated for its own sake as 
though it had virtue in its own 
right, I am inclined to be pleased 
rather than dismayed when it devel- 
ops in the course of the church 
program. ‘The wrong kind of con- 
troversy (or the right kind of con- 
troversy handled arrogantly) has 
broken the spirit of more than one 
church, and even brought about its 
demise as a functioning institution. 
Nevertheless, the remedy for that is 
not avoidance of all controversial 


Mr. Durgin is the minister of the 
Central Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
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matter. For such a course leads to a 
more insidious and inevitable death: 
the decay of “dry rot.” This is the 
final death, the death of denial. 
Controversy in a church may be a 
sign that that church is on the 
frontier of real and urgent quests, 
beyond the periphery of the trite 
and over-simple where it comes face 
to face with the problems of human 
understanding and holds all slogans 
suspect. Controversy may be an in- 
dication of a venture into the realm 
of the ambiguous where we may 
come also to a comprehension of 
God’s venture into the same world 
in Jesus Christ. Controversy may in- 
dicate involvement in irreconcilables 
where the only answer is self-sacri- 
fice and the cross becomes more than 
a symbol. Controversy over vital 
issues may indicate alertness to real 
problems that defy solution, making 
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necessary a supplication for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

For these reasons I hold contro- 
versy to be a sign of health and 
vitality. Let me deal with the ma- 
terial at hand in two parts. You are 
right in demanding, first of all, an 
elaboration of the statements just 
made. Secondly, you might be in- 
terested in a specific way in which 
exposure to controversial matter has 
helped one church to understand its 
mission and the gospel on which 
that mission rests. 


THE PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Honesty 


There are two questions which 
arise whenever the subject is one 
such as “‘Honest Talk in Churches.” 
The first concerns the implication 
that there is “Dishonest Talk in 
Churches.” I hope that the instances 
of deliberate dishonesty are infre- 
quent. Occasions when the gospel 
is distorted are, alas, all too frequent 
but this distortion is rarely the re- 
sult of a deliberate or conscious at- 
tempt to curry favor or gain re- 
sponse. Indeed, those who seem to 
be the most dishonest make the most 
eloquent protestations of honesty. 
Their fervor in defending their 
self-righteousness in this matter 
leads me to believe that they are 
honest victims of their own lies and 
therefore need more than an elo- 
quent plea for “Honest Talk in 
Churches.” 

The second question stems from 
the first: Is honest talk in churches 
a real possibility? Man’s determina- 
tion to be honest is an obvious pre- 
requisite but it is not, by any means, 
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a guarantee of honesty. Indeed, hon- 
esty seems present in humble con- 
fession more often than it does in 
blunt assertion. Auden puts it in 
shocking terms: ““The truth is know- 
ing that we know we lie.” If I may 
presume to interpret, that is to say 
that we admit that we know we lie 
and thereby live the truth. The 
“truths” we usually utter are so pre- 
tentious! Surely pretense is no kin . 
to truth. That is to say that, while 
truth is an absolute and all theories 
making it relative must be dismissed, 
man’s understanding of that truth 
is fragmented. This is inevitable. 
Man being in rebellion, in sin, in 
discord; and the human circum- 
stances being, in consequence, frac- 
tured into ambiguity; the human 
understanding of the truth is re- 
fracted. Have you ever heard two 
children arguing about something 
their father has said, each telling 
the literal truth and both missing 
the point? 

Through spirited controversy we 
come, I think, to this humbling and 
saving knowledge. We become sen- 
sitive to the ambiguity of our com- 
prehension. We come to know that 
God is God and man is still and only 
man. Without this humbling knowl- 
edge we may never know our need 
for salvation. With all the organiza- 
tions that thrive in American society 
it is possible to choose our affiliation 
in such a way as to guarantee a 
minimum of contact with persons of 
different points of view. Further- 
more, many of these organizations 
are explicit in their prohibition of 
controversial topics for discussion. 
We are in danger of going to our 


graves without having to wrestle 
with the fact of our intellectual 
finitude. 

So, if we are to come to an under- 
standing of our human nature, its 
finitude and its ambiguity, we must 
deal with controversial material 
without fear of consequence. In do- 
ing so we are about the main busi- 
ness of the church. 


The Incarnation 

Some would grant freely this need 
for controversy in our corporate life 
and are therefore active in the 
forums and debating societies of 
the community. They deplore the 
stagnation in the present over- 
simplification of issues and are striv- 
ing to resist the pressures to con- 
formity. But they draw the line at 
the front door of the church. The 
church, they say, should represent 
another and separate order. It 
should be above politics and keep 
aloof from economic struggle. It has 
eternal verities to proclaim. 

I believe that if a church has any 
comprehension of the Incarnation 
it will become involved in matters 
of “bread and butter,’ and such 
matters are controversial. And if it 
is not involved in such matters it 
may never comprehend the Incarna- 
tion—the Event which is the Good 
News, that all who believe “should 
not perish but have eternal life.”’ I 
wonder what those who feel that the 
church should remain aloof in a sort 
of isolated chastity do with a God 
who was present one night in an 
odorous stable. Can’t they see that 
by this act God intervened and that 
from then on the Kingdom of God 
is superimposed on the kingdoms 
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and domains of the earth? Can't 
they see that if the church is not 
proclaiming this, there is nothing 
for it to say? The world is always 
trying to remand us into protective 
custody, pretending thereby to be 
doing us the highest honor. But the 
church must refuse the dubious 
honor and deny herself the obvious 
comfort and security of such an 
elevated station. We are the Body of 
Him who “took the form of a 
servant.” 

While I want to save most of the 
specific experiences of one church 
for later on, let me use an illustra- 
tion here. A year ago we spent an 
evening on modern religious art un- 
der the expert tutelage of Mrs. Eric 
Dinkler. At the end of a full evening 
of the red of fire and blood, the 
black of doom and various shapes 
which looked like dismembered 
bodies, one person said in disap- 
proval: ‘Well, if you live in that 
kind of a world I can see how Christ 
would be necessary.”” The shocking 
truth to be deduced from this is that 
it is possible (in American congre- 
gations at least and for a while) to 
construct a world so sheltered that 
Christ is not necessary and the In- 
carnation becomes a_ conversation 


piece. 
This is my second reason for wel- 
coming controversy. Controversy 


may indicate a venture into the 
same ambiguous world into which 
we are sent in the name of the Son 
who preceded us. If we are to know 
the nature of that loving decision 
we must know the cost of it. The 
best way to know the cost is to pay 
the price, and that leads me to my 
third point. 


The Cross 


So much of our activity—even in 
the field of social action—is_peri- 
_pheral in nature. We pass resolu- 
tions which request someone else to 
do something. Debate on most of 
these resolutions is routine or totally 
absent. I have noticed that the con- 
troversy develops only where some- 
thing personal is at stake: one’s 
standing among those who know he’s 
at the conference, or one’s vested 
interest. I shall never forget the 
almost apoplectic excitement of a 
real estate man during debate on 
what would have been otherwise a 
routine resolution on public hous- 
ing soon to be forgotten with the 
rest. 

There are, of course, many ways 
for individuals to know the weight 
of the cross. We are not in the 
position of having to seek burdens 
as such. But we shall never experi- 
ence the dimensions of a certain 
“public hanging” until we know 
the burden of a public and unjusti- 
fied exposure. Only then can we 
know the meaning of forgiving those 
who persecute us. Controversy may 
indicate an involvement in irrecon- 
cilables where the only answer is 
the cross, and the only price-payer 
is the self. 


The Holy Spirit 

In all the existential controversy 
in which I have been involved, I 
have been overwhelmed by the 
activity of one whom I accept in 
faith as the Holy Spirit. When the 
issues at hand are pushed to the 
point where solution is defied, the 
inflated balloons of each individual’s 
preconceptions and predilections 
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are exploded. Pontification sounds 
hollow. Prayers for guidance are no 
longer so prefunctory. Moralisms 
are infinitely worse than silence. As 
one person said concerning the situ- 
ation in racially segregated areas, 
“The first step in the solution is to 
realize there is no solution.” 

Where this impasse is reached, the 
supplications to the Holy Spirit be- 
come earnest, not to say frantic. And 
prayers are answered. The “sense of 
the meeting,’ the compromise, if 
you will permit such an ugly word 
in this context, is infinitely better 
than any individual opinion as it 
was initially set forth. This kind of 
participation comes about only 
when the issue at hand is live and 
real and, of course, controversial. 
Since I cherish for the church this 
recognizance of the pervading and 
effective influence of the Holy Spirit, 
I welcome controversy. 

By now it is evident that I am not 
writing of the erection of straw men 
which are then demolished to the 
amusement of the preacher and the 
excitement of only the naive. What 
I am writing is based on this convic- 
tion: that there is no area of mortal 
life beyond the immediate concern 
of the church and its people. The 
extent to which we invade the world 
is the precise extent to which we ful- 
fill a heavenly commission. Further- 
more, as is true in more temporal 
battle, it is only after we participate 
in it that we understand the com- 
mission we have heard. So without 
courting dissensions, we must never- 
theless walk fearlessly into the areas 
and concerns of life where contro- 
versy is bound to rage. In this walk 


I am sure we shall become more 
humble and more faithful. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE CHURCH 


Against that backdrop let me etch 
a few specific details of one church's 
tentative beginnings. While I shall 
be concentrating on a specific pro- 
gram, you should know that it is 
neither separate nor different from 
all that we do in preaching, teach- 
ing, visitation, and administration. 
The specific projects are not some- 
thing we include for the sake of bal- 
ance in the total program. They are 
rather but one more way to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. And if 
we have preached imperfectly in 
projects, that is not surprising, for 
so have we preached imperfectly 
from the pulpit. 


The Church and Public Education 


On the face of it this looks to be 
a relatively harmless topic which 
would provoke little response and 
very little controversy. However, 
Rhode Island public schools have 
been caught for some time in a 
squeeze between some excellent pri- 
vate schools and a rapidly expand- 
ing parochial school system. While 
the Jewish groups are active in sup- 
port of public education, many in 
the other religious groupings have 
had the focus of their interest else- 
where. As a church we represented 
a congregation whose children were 
typically enrolled in private schools. 

One of the first questions to arise, 
therefore, was whether this church 
had any right to become concerned 
with a public institution whose facil- 
ities were used by so few of its mem- 


bers. Would not the effectiveness of 
any pronouncements it made be un- 
dermined by its more loudly speak- 
ing actions of non-participation? 
Furthermore, how could public edu- 
cation become a live enough issue to 
provoke a satisfactory response from 
this congregation? These questions 
and others occupied the Social Ac 
tion Committee for the better part 
of a year. The committee spent an 
evening with a member of the city 
school committee and began to see 
that education (the support for it 
and the direction of it) was an essen- 
tial obligation of every citizen. An 
individual family’s decision concern- 


ing the education of its own children _ 


was a private affair; but the concern 


for public education was a public | 
responsibility. The only way for a_ 
person to avoid that responsibility _ 


was, in effect, to renounce his citizen- 
ship. During the course of the year’s 
study, it became clear that many of 
us knew very little about the public 
schools. A few of the members had 


never been inside one. So a one-day | 
tour of the city’s educational facil 


ities was planned. Over a hundred 
members of the church participated 


in this tour and heard talks by vari | 


ous officials, including the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The program was on its way and 
it was becoming controversial. The 
perplexing questions which faced 
the committee earlier were now on 
the lips of many members of the 
congregation. There was resistance 
to this new concept of public respon- 
sibility which began to say, in effect, 
that we cannot afford the “special” 
(in this case private) education for 
our own children until the public 
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institutions are receiving all the sup- 
port they need. It should be kept 
in mind that the citizens of Provi- 
dence enjoy and suffer from an un- 
usual legacy of independence. Public 
schools themselves were relatively 
late in coming to Providence. Other 
facilities and services normally taken 
for granted, such as city garbage 
collection, are only decades old. We 
have been accustomed to meeting 
our own needs as individuals or in 
small cooperating groups and ex- 
pecting the “general public’ to 
work out its salvation in the same 
way. : 


Responsibility for The Community 


It was not long, therefore, before 
we realized that this topic which 
sounded innocent enough was chal- 
lenging the basic assumption con- 
cerning the nature of community 
and the individual citizen’s role 
within it. The Social Action Com- 
mittee went to work for another year 
with further discussion and more 
soul-searching. This was the year of 
the White House Conference and 
we were pleased to have one of our 
committee members chosen as the 
chairman of a sub-committee on the 
state level. ‘The public press identi- 
fied her as a member of the Social 
Action Committee of the church. As 
a matter of fact the press has contin- 
ued to be much interested through- 
out the proceedings. 

Last year’s deliberations resulted 
in a series of five meetings in the 
spring on ““The Churches and Edu- 
cation” and I think you would be 
interested in excerpts from the 
official report prepared by Mr. Rob- 
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ert Parke who is now teaching at 
Muhlenberg College and the Rev- 
erend Charles A. Baldwin, now 
Associate Minister of the church, 
who has been adviser to the commit- 
tee and the program throughout. 


The purpose of the meetings was 
exploratory—we set out to explore the 
telations between the churches and edu- 
cation. There are many reasons for being 
interested in education and concerned 
with what goes on in the school system, 
but we set out to study the schools from 
a special point of view, that of the 
church. : 

As members of the Christian church 
we share a tradition that includes a con- 
cern for the welfare of the community, 
and therefore a concern for the effective- 
ness of the schools, as one of the most 
important institutions in the community. 
We share a tradition that defines for us 
the nature of man and the purpose of 
our lives. And as Christians we have a 
gospel to proclaim. Out of these consid- 
etations comes a concern for the effect of 
the schools on the values and the think- 
ing of children. In particular, this type 
of interest leads us to consider the ques- 
tion of “religion in education.” 

As members of Central Congrega- 
tional Church, we are members of a 
religious minority in this state, Protes- 
tantism, and of a church whose membets 
typically send their children to private 
rather than public schools. We must then 
ask how our minority status affects our 
relations to the schools, and what effect 
our preference for private schools has 
on our responsibility to public education. 
We want to know what is gained, and 
lost, by sending children to private 
school. 

The attendance was gratifying. On 
one, and perhaps two occasions, over one 
hundred people assembled in the Fire- 
place Room. Average attendance is esti- 
mated to have been around seventy-five 


ot eighty, with a majority of the people 
appearing at over half the meetings. 


There is not room to give you the 
whole report, though there are a 
few copies of it left and you may 
have one by writing to Rev. Charles 
A. Baldwin at the church. There are 
sections on the general welfare of 
Public Education in Rhode Island, 
the Guidance Program, Religion in 
Education, Legal Aspects, Parochial 
Schools, ‘Teaching Religion in the 
Schools, ‘Teaching About Religion, 
Religious Observances, Home, 
School and Church. I would like, 
however, to present rather fully, the 
last two sections which are in the 
nature of conclusions. 


The Position of Central Church 


Although the chief focus of the series 
of meetings was on the relation of the 
church as a whole to education, we were 
also concerned about problems that arise 
from the particular character of Central 
Church. It was agreed that most of the 
children of our congregation attend pri- 
vate school. A number of questions based 
on this fact suggested themselves. One 
was the question of the advantages of 
public versus private education. The 
president of the Rhode Island College 
of Education expressed the view that 
there are good and legitimate reasons 
for sending one’s children to private 
school, but in general the quality of 
academic preparation is not one of 
them... « 


The days when the views of East Side 
Protestants governed the operations of 
the public schools in Providence are past, 
and as a religious minority in this com- 
munity, we must face this fact... . It 
seemed clear that as respects public edu- 
cation we cannot act as a church, but 
must act as individuals. 


Our Responsibilities as Church 
Members to Education 


In the past the interest of Protestants 
in education has largely been confined 
to matters of curriculum, and to educa- 
tion on the college level. It became clear 
in the course of this series of meetings 
that our responsibilities, and our oppor- 
tunities for effective work, are much 
broader than that. In fact, if we are to 
be effective, we must broaden our in- 
terests. Because of the past narrowness 
of our interests, we have offended pro- 
fessional educators by seeming like just 
another pressure group, lobbying to get 
its pet program adopted by the schools. 

Our responsibilities include concern 
with a variety of problems that beset 
the schools. We should, for one thing, 
be on the alert to support the profes- 
sionals in the school system, whose views 
on the needs of the schools are so easily | 
brushed aside by considerations that 
have nothing to do with sound educa- | 
tional principles. ... 

We have an opportunity to influence 
the treatment given to religion in the 
schools, but it seemed to be the unani- 
mous opinion of participants in these 
meetings that injecting doctrinal teach- 
ing into the curriculum is not a proper 
part of a program of action. Neither is 
it our wish to take part in a program 
for introducing watered down religious | 
teaching into the schools. The responst- | 
bility for religious instruction lies in the 
church and the family. 

Teaching “about religion” is, how- | 
ever, an important function of the 
schools. It should be retained, and fe-' 
stored where it has been dropped 
through misguided efforts to separate re- 
ligion from education. There is much| 
to be done in preserving and promoting 
intelligent teaching of this sort. 

We have an opportunity to know our 
schools and we have a responsibility to 
act. Yet how many know the school 
committeeman who decides, for them, 


what action the public schools will take? 
Who helps elect a good candidate for 
school committeeman? Who asks to be 
heard on important issues of school 
policy? Some do, but more can. Persons 
who take a responsible interest in public 
education in Providence will find much 
that needs to be done that they can do. 


Now we are in our third year of 
discussion. We have found the con- 
cern leading us into many roads and 
adventures. It has led us to under- 
stand that we as members of the 
church have a great deal to learn. It 
has taught us that professionals hold 
suspect, and rightly, anything that 
borders on self-righteous pronounce- 
ment. If the church is eventually to 
have anything important to say in 
this or any field it must first learn 
what is being said already. ‘There- 
fore, as you gathered from the ex- 
cerpts of the report, our role, so far, 
has been to provide a context where 
the competent people can raise for 
each other the germane questions. 

This concern has taken us to 
hearings of the State Legislature and 
to open meetings of the school com- 
mittee. It has led to intensive con- 
versation with a large number of 
people in the church and the com- 
munity. It may have been partly 
responsible for the fact that many 
church members were active in the 
successful campaign for the re-elec- 
tion of Sherwin Kapstein to the 
school committee. The concern for 
the community engendered by the 
process has spread to other commu- 
nity needs, such as the United Fund. 
.The process is not over. In one con- 
text or another I assume that public 
education will be a vital concern of 
this church for at least a generation. 
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Evaluation is hazardous and I 
would not like to suggest that the 
church is David or that Goliath is 
slain. It does appear, however, that 
there has been a change of mind set. 
Public education is no longer an 
“area of despair.’’ There is zest to 
see what can be be done and, when 
we know that, to do it. Furthermore, 
what was a lability (our privileged 
membership) has come to be some- 
thing of an asset. Some of the com- 
munity has been moved by _ this 
example of concern on the part of 
a people for whom a narrow defini- 
tion of self-interest would indicate 
otherwise. 

Again, I must say specifically here, 
as I did in general before, that this 
was not something off on the side. 
The whole church was brought in 
on it through the preaching, reports 
to called meetings, announcements 
in the calendar, articles in the 
church paper, and in every conceiv- 
able way. 


Other Projects 


While the project on Church and 
Education has received, as you can 
see, careful and conscientious atten- 
tion, it would be a mistake to assume 
that this has wholly preoccupied us. 
While it has beén, in a real way, 
a project of the entire church, it has 
not been, by any means, the only 
project of this church in these years. 

The church has been active in 
other fields. We have attempted to 
relate it to political responsibility 
and reality. A refugee committee has 
resettled, or is in the process of 
resettling, fourteen family units. 
There has been some study and dis- 
cussion along vocational lines which 


has encouraged doctors, lawyers, and 
businessmen to speak frankly and 
to reexamine their decision-making 
in the light of the gospel. We have 
wrestled with Roman  Catholic- 
Protestant misunderstandings in a 
community where the Protestants 
are a minority. On more than one 
occasion we have had the benefit of 
lectures by Roman priests on sub- 
jects ranging from parochial schools 
to Thomas Aquinas. There has been 
realistic and strenuous discussion of 
missions. Our involvement in the 
fields of contemporary art expres- 
sions has led us into controversial 
discussion on the nature of our 
society and the doctrine of work. 
Bible study classes raise all kinds of 
questions. Some members of this 
parish cannot open cottages for the 
summer without remembering what 
Amos has to say about “summer 
houses and winter houses.” 
Through it all some interesting 
questions are being raised by every- 
one concerning the nature and the 
mission of the church. I think most 
members, now that they have ex- 
perienced the resultant creativity, 
would not have it otherwise. 


Conclusion 


Though there is very little con- 
tinuing controversy over the matters 
outlined above (perhaps because 
there is always a new issue in one 
field or another to distract the at- 
tention of the congregation) and 
though as far as I know, there is no 
gathering residue of bitterness, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that 
there was no real controversy at 
one time or another. Hours have 
been consumed in patient explana- 
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tion and teaching. Pastoral calls” 
have been made with the express 
purpose of making sure the issue is 
clearly understood. Sermons have 
been preached to meet the crisis of 
reaction. The fact that there has 
been, for the most part, pervading 
gentleness and love is a tribute to 
the Christian grace and maturity of 
those involved and obviously not 
because there is avoidance of the 
issue. The ministry of this secure 
middle-class parish which could have 
gone “to seed” in comfortable mu- 
tual admiration has, instead, experi- 
enced the privilege of being on a 
sort of firing line. It has been good 
for us. It is our faith that, in so far 
as this activity has revealed the bit- 
ing relevance of the gospel, it has 
been for the salvation of the people. 

We happen to have enjoyed some 
success and we still have our skins. 
I trust, however, the convictions 
stated here are sufficiently valid and 
the personal courage firm enough 
for us to continue to welcome con- 
troversy even when it does not meet 
with success. It was after all, without 
knowing the outcome, that these 
various programs were launched. 
The fact of success was incidental. 

I welcome controversy, not for 
itself, but for what it may be a 
symptom of. It may be a symptom 
of a grappling with real issues which 
defy all ordinary solution; of a deal- 
ing with contexts where ordinary 
knowledge is inadequate and the 
trite is manifestly superfluous; of an 
invasion into the ambiguous where- 
by the Incarnation becomes a fact 
needful for salvation and of an in- 
volvement in dilemma where the 
only answer is self-sacrifice. 


“The Liberties of an American” 
A Book 


The author’s purpose in The Lib- 
erties of an American: The Supreme 
Court Speaks,! is “to shed some light 
on what the liberties of an American 
are and what they mean [through] 
an account of the leading decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court 
which interpret and apply the Bill 
of Rights of our Constitution.’”’ Leo 
Pfeffer, author of the authoritative 
Church, State and Freedom, is one 
constitutional lawyer who knows 
how to write with conviction, in- 
cisive analysis, and great effective- 
ness. The general reader will not 
only become better informed; he 
will be proud to be an American 
and more stalwart in the defense of 
his constituted liberties. 

The growth of our civic freedoms 
is impressive and challenging. The 
successive decisions of the Supreme 
Court keep our Constitution a living 
document which changes with the 
times and the needs of the country. 


The Court’s structure and prestige 
enable it to resist to a considerable 
degree the passing passions and preju- 
dices of the people. . . . It is because 
the Court, like a tree surgeon, has been 
able to prune off dead and diseased 
branches and to graft on needed new 
branches that the tree has lived and 
remains alive and blooming. 


The Supreme Court is more than a 
court of law. It exercises the func- 
tions of statesmanship. 

The author helpfully discusses the 
criterion of “clear and_ present 


1. Leo Pfeffer. Beacon Press, 1956. 
$5.00. 
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danger” in connection with freedom 
of speech. 


No danger flowing from speech can 

be deemed clear and present unless the 
evil feared . . . is so imminent that it 
may occur before there is opportunity 
for full discussion. If there is time to 
expose the falsehoods and fallacies 
through discussion, to avert the evil by 
the processes of education, the remedy 
to be applied is not enforced silence 
but more speech. 
The government, however, does 
not have to wait until a putsch is 
imminent. The Chief Justice has 
held, in the case of Gitlow v. New 
York, that Communism is not a 
political party with civil liberties 
which must be safeguarded but a 
conspiracy which falls outside the 
realm of the constituted liberties. 

There are few aspects of our lib- 
erties which do not receive careful 
scrutiny in these 309 pages. The 
meaning of “due process,” the use 
of the Fifth Amendment, the Negro 
vote, the status of aliens, the free 
exercise of religion, and scores of 
other important freedoms, are help- 
fully expounded. The general reader 
will find his understanding of his 
liberties greatly enlarged by this 
comprehensive survey, but he will 
be given no cause for complacency. 
He will discover that American lib- 
erties are no stronger than the wills 
of the people and that the ultimate 
determination of “the liberties of 
an American’’ will be made by the 
consciences of citizens — largely by 


churchmen. 
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Words with a Pleasant Sound 


The following is part of a letter 
received from the Director of Social 
Service in a large New England 
hospital: “I have this day received 
your excellent packet, “The Churches 
and Social Welfare.’ This is so ex- 
cellent that I would like two more 
copies and am enclosing,” etc. Have 
you thought of ordering a copy to 
give to a social worker in your com- 
munity? One assumes you are using 
the packet in your church. One dol- 
lar for some mighty 
material, 


pertinent 


Did You Know — 

‘That Mrs. Mary Lou Brasseur, a 
CSA director and a person who com- 
bines competence with enthusiasm, 
is the Social Action Chairman of the 
National Fellowship of Congrega- 
tional Christian Women? And that, 
under the leadership of Miss Lillian 
Gregory, national secretary, the 
Women’s Fellowship, is giving won- 
derful support to the CSA’s work? 
And that many thousands of copies 
of a leaflet on social action in the 
Women’s Fellowship have been dis- 
tributed? If you have not seen this 
leaflet, write to Lillian Gregory, 19 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3. 
You may know all this. You may 
not know, or you may have forgot- 
ten, that when foreign missions and 


religious education were novel, and | 
not very welcome, ideas in our 
churches (back in the nineteenth 
century), it was the women in our 
churches who went to work, working 
and working, praying, maybe nag- 
ging in a nice way, until at length 
we came to the day when no self 
respecting church dared to slight 
religious education and when all but 
a handful of Christian sinners 
acknowledged the obligation to 
share the gospel with those who had 
never heard it. You may, therefore, 
feel certain that, the Women’s Fel- 
lowship having set its hand to the 
social action plough, this aspect of 
the Christian World Mission will 
also, some day, be in the center of 
every church’s life. Meanwhile, the 
world rushes on, the image of God 
is dwarfed in—how many millions 
of lives! And a full recognition of 
Christian responsibility for social 
conditions needs the support NOW 
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of every woman in our churches, 
And of every man also. 


And the Men? 


Laymen were everywhere at the 
annual mid-winter meetings of the 
boards of our fellowship, held at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, in 
January. Seems to me I was always 
running into a state or national 
officer of the Laymen’s Fellowship. 
Not only is social action an official 
part of the current Laymen’s Fellow- 
ship program but the CSA staff has 
been asked to hold itself in readi- 
ness to take part in laymen’s re- 
gional institutes to be held in 1957. 
We're glad. We greatly enjoy dis- 
cussing social problems with laymen. 
And the layman who does not re- 
spond with warmth when you talk 
about putting religion to work on 
these problems is as rare as a robin 
in Boston in February. Well, maybe 
not quite as rare as that. I only mean 
to say: Have faith in our laymen! 


Let Freedom Ring! 


The current issue of our magazine 
continues our 3-year emphasis on 
“Christian Faith and Freedom” and 
discusses some points not hitherto 
emphasized. WorksHop calls your 
special attention to the article by 
Lawrence Durgin on “Honest Talk 
in Churches.”’ Churches ought to 
set an example of free, honest, 
creative discussion of social prob- 
lems. The general community might 
well learn from the church how to 
deal with controversial issues. Aside 
from protests against specific in- 
fringements of, or threats against, 
civil liberties, the American people 
very much need training in help- 
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ful, non-acrimonious discussion. 
Churches like the one led by Mr. 
Durgin are helping, through the 
promotion of honest talk, to prevent 
a recurrence of what the English- 
man, D. W. Brogan, calls “Senator 
McCarthy’s raid on _ civilization.” 
Churches that discourage honest talk 
are, I will venture to say, untrue to 
both the New Testament and the 
American way of life. And it might, 
further, be said that if all the min- 
isters who insist on a “free pulpit” 
were to be just as vigorous in calling 
for free discussion in meetings of 
church members the churches might 
become, in truth, the inspirers and 
guardians of freedom. One ounce of 
the enthusiastic use of free speech 
could well be worth tons of denun- 
ciation of totalitarian dictatorships. 


Packets and Films on 
Freedom 


More than two thousand persons 
have purchased Packets on Christian 
Faith and Freedom but some readers 
of WorksHop may not know of the 
valuable resources it contains. Pro- 
gram planners for the Laymen’s Fel- 
lowship, Women’s Fellowship, Pil- 
grim Fellowship, Couples Club, and 
other groups within the church will 
find in it a wealth of background 
information on civil liberties and 
program suggestions for several 
eroup meetings. The Packet may be 
secured from the CSA for $1.00. 

Four excellent films for use in 
understanding and safeguarding our 
heritage of freedom are available 
from the Missions Council offices in 
Boston, Chicago, and New York. 
‘They are: 

Sound of a Stone—16 mm.; 28 


min.; rental fee, $10.50 in color or 
$6.00 in black and white. When a 
teacher is accused falsely of sub- 
version by the father of one of his 
students, the damage cannot be 
undone. 

What Price Freedom—16 mm.; 40 
min.; rental fee, $15.00 in color or 
$10.00 black and white. An Ameri- 
can man encounters a young woman 
of East Berlin who understands 
Christian freedom even though civil 
liberties are denied. 

National Security Versus Indwwid- 
ual Rights—16 mm.; 28 min.; $7.50, 
black and white. A kinescope of 
Edward R. Murrow’s See Ii Now 
program showing the falsity of 
identifying an air force officer with 
the political beliefs of his father and 
sister. 

Freedom to Learn—16 mm.; 27 
min.; rental fee, $3.00. A teacher is 
accused of teaching communism be- 
cause she deals with controversial 
issues. 


Offer to Pilgrim Fellowship 
Camps 
The CSA has offered to pay the 
rental fee for any state PF confer- 
ence which shows one of these films 
during the summer of 1957: Sound 
of a Stone or Broken Mask. For de- 
tails, write to Edward A. Powers, 
Director of the National Council of 
the Pilgrim Fellowship, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A “Town Crier’’ Cries 


Mrs. Lloyd Stamp of Albany is the 
CSA-appointed ‘Town Crier for New 
York State. Her report on the crying 
she did in 1956 is a stimulating 
record of action. ‘For the benefit,” 
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as we say at meetings, “of those who 
have come in late,” we should ex- 
plain that the CSA has appointed 
Town Criers in nineteen states, 
their job being to “cry freedom” up 
and down the state through the pro- 
motion of discussion and action, us- 
ing the CSA packet, “Christian Faith 
and Freedom,” and other materials. 
These are some of the things Mrs. 
Stamp did or helped get done: The 
State Social Action Committee 
agreed that each of the nine Associa- 
tion chairmen would serve as Town 
Crier at the Association level. In 
February and March letters went out 
to each of these Association chair- 
men, making suggestions and enclos- 
ing materials. In April, reports re- 
ceived from the Association chair- 
men were summarized and copies of 
the summary were distributed at 
Association meetings. Christian Faith 
and Freedom exhibits were ar- 
ranged at some Spring Association 
meetings. The State Town Crier has 
kept in touch with no less than 
nineteen Association leaders, includ- 
ing Women’s Fellowship social ac- 
tion chairmen. 


And in Northern California 


The social action Newsletter of 
the Northern California Conference, 
whose wide-awake editor is Arthur 
Pritchard, lists five Christian Faith 
and Freedom meetings in May, 1956. 
Featured at the meetings: the film, 
“Sound of a Stone,” group discus- 
sions, buzz sessions, role playing. 
Mr. Boardman Drobish (he’s a 
farmer and a son of the late CSA 
director, Harry Drobish) is the 
‘Town Crier for Northern California. 
He attended all of the five meetings. 


And in Other Places 
Last March the Social Action 
Committee of the Ohio Conference 
met for an all-day briefing confer- 
ence on freedom. Leaders: Dr. Ver- 
non Holloway, Mrs. Mary Lou Bras- 
seur, and Mrs. Alvah Peterson, all 
of Ohio, and Fern Babcock of the 
CSA staff. . . . In Connecticut the 
Social Action Committee met for a 
two-day conference on Civil Liber- 
ties and Racial Relations. Students 
from Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary and Yale Divinity School took 

part in the lively discussion. 


The Meaning Thereof 

The little news notes about meet- 
ings here and there may not carry 
much excitement to readers living 
far from the place of meeting. 
‘To WorksHop they mean this: hun- 
dreds of people around the country 
have been really working on the 
Christian Faith and Freedom pro- 
gram. You can’t measure the final 
results. You can say that a job of 
educating and alerting is being 
done. Congratulations to Ray Gib- 
bons and Fern Babcock, who have 
led on the national level, and to 
all the scores of leaders around the 
country who have put into opera- 
tion what the national leaders could 
only suggest! 


About the 
Fund for the Republic 
The cost of the Faith and Free- 
dom project has been met by two 
grants, totalling $27,500, from the 
Fund for the Republic. The Fund 
had original assets of $15,000,000, 
given to it by the Ford Foundation. 
Chairman of the Board is Elmo 
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Roper, well known opinion analyst. 
The president is Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, formerly chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is the stated 
purpose of the Fund “to advance 
the principles of the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” ‘The Fund has made at least 
sixteen grants to religious institu- 
tions, including the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., United Church Women, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
others. Grants of money must, of 
course, be used in accordance with 
the general purpose of the Fund, as 
given above. Beyond that, no strings 
whatever are attached. The CSA is 
glad to testify that its experience 
with the Fund has been wholly sat- 
isfactory. If you wish more informa- 
tion you may write either to the 
CSA or directly to the Fund, whose 
offices are at 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Could You Do It? 


Any adult person, 18 years or 
over, is eligible for the 1957 Seminar 
in Mexico, to be led by Galen and 
Reva Weaver, August 12-28. The at- 
tractive announcement—if you don’t 
have one, send for it—makes this 
writer downright envious of all those 
who will have the privilege of get- 
ting on the bus in Mexico City, 
looking, studying, having fun. The 
cost is a trifle higher than previously 
reported in this space but not much. 
It is $245, not including your travel 
expenses to and from Mexico City. 
Membership is limited to 25. 


Does Your Minister 


READ SOCIAL ACTION? 


He could get more sermon illustrations from Reader’s Digest. 
He could get more world news from Time or Life. 


He could get more neighborhood news from the home town Gazette. 


BUT HE STILL NEEDS SOCIAL ACTION 


Do you know why? 


@ Because people, ideas, and nations are on the move and it is 


important to see where they are going and why. 


@ Because tremendous forces of nationalism, a great strugele for 
power, and rising expectations are surging through the world 
c «J c = 


and affect the minds and souls of men. 


@ Because there is a struggle between good and evil which cuts 
across the lives of men and nations and which needs to be 
sharply delineated. Soctar, AcTIoNn helps a minister perform 


his prophetic role in a perplexing age. 


If your minister does not read SOCIAL ACTION you can help 
him with an introductory subscription and your word of 
commendation. He'll thank you for your thoughtfulness. 


